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The Holy Year 


Text of the Papal Bull. 
Reprinted from the London “Tablet” 


Pius BisHop 
Servant of the Servants of God. 
To all the Faithful who shall read these Letters 
Health and the Apostolic Benediction. 


The Church, taking as example the infinite mercy of 
God, proposes to send out an invitation and appeal beyond 
the ordinary for expiation and atonement of guilt to such 
as neglect the ordinary means of salvation, either because 
they have drifted away from the Catholic Faith, or through 
negligence or sloth, and who not only do not reflect seri- 
ously and to good effect, but do not even think of render- 
ing account to Divine Justice for guilt committed. One 
of these means out of the ordinary, beloved children, will 
be offered to you in the “Great Jubilee” which next year 
will be celebrated in this beloved city according to the 
custom “and tradition of our ancestors, called also, as is 
well known, “Holy Year,” being inaugurated and carried 
out with very holy rites and considered the fittest means 
to promote holiness of life. If ever there was need there 
is the greatest need today that We should repeat to you 
St. Paul’s warning words: “Ecce nunc tempus acceptabile, 
ecce nunc dies salutis.” (“Behold, now is the acceptable 
time: behold, now is the day of salvation.”) And, indeed, 
no time could be more opportune and convenient that each 
of you may ensure for yourselves the treasures of recon- 
ciliation and grace. It was surely by Divine inspiration 
that the Church established this year of expiation at a 
given interval of time; for as she drew other rites from 
the Old Testament—and with far wider and more effica- 
cious significance—so she has introduced this rite into 
Christian customs on the model of the Sabbatic Year. May 
it not, indeed, be that in the great privileges which that 
Divine institution conferred upon the Hebrews every fifty 
years, the graces to which We invite the Faithful in the 
Holy Year were pre-announced and pre-shown? In char- 
acter the two are not unlike, but the graces of the Holy 
Year surpass those of the Sabbatic Year as spiritual things 
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surpass material. All those things, indeed, which hap- 
pened during the Sabbatic Year, when the Hebrews re- 
covered all that which had fallen into the hands of others, 
came back into their own; slaves came back in freedom 
into their own families; debts were forgiven to debtors. 
Even more happily does all this come about in the year of 
expiation among us Christians; for all who are penitent 
and conform to the prescriptions of the Apostolic See 
during the Great Jubilee recover in their entirety all the 
abundance of merits and gifts which they had lost by sin; 
they free themselves from the terrible domination of 
Satan, regain the freedom with which Christ has freed us, 
and, as a culmination, obtain through the most precious 
merits of Christ Jesus, the Blessed Virgin Mary and the 
Saints, full remission of all punishment due to their sins. 


SoctaAL REGENERATION AND CHRISTIAN UNITY 


Nor is the work of the Great Jubilee, which goes on 
for a full year, confined to this purification and healing of 
individual souls. In this “acceptable time,” in addition to 
visits to holy places and increase of public and private de- 
votion, the special outpouring of celestial graces will have 
the greatest importance to raise minds generally to a 
higher grade of holiness and for the restoration of human 
society. For just as unchecked license of individuals 
brings harm to all, so, when individuals are turned in the 
direction of what is good and tend to a more holy life, 
inevitably human society must improve and come closer to 
Christ Jesus. True it is that Catholicism has made no 
small progress in the most recent times, and that the multi- 
tudes—who have learned from long experience that with- 
out God it is vain to hope for better things and peace of 
soul—are showing a more burning thirst for religion; 
but it is still necessary that the appetites of the peoples 
and the immoderate and unjust desires of the nations be 
curbed according to the precepts of the Gospel, and that 
men re-unite themselves in Divine charity. Never can 
this habit of brotherly love among the peoples be restored 
never can there be lasting peace, unless that charity—too 
long extinguished, indeed entirely forgotten, as a result of 
the last war—be once more taken to heart by the peoples 
and taken as inspiration by governments. There is no 
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one but must realize how the Holy Year can help towards 
this pacification of individuals and peoples and how oppor- 
tune the moment is. What could bring individuals and 
peoples together better than that a great multitude of 
pilgrims should come together from every part of the 
world in Rome, this second country of the Catholic na- 
tions, should gather round the common Father, approach 
in holy freedom of association that cement of union the 
Most Blessed Eucharist, and there reach up to and in- 
crease that spirit of charity which the sacred monuments 
of Rome record and so wonderfully put into the hearts of 
all as a characteristic note of all Christians? And in this 
perfection of charity it is Our earnest prayer that the 
churches which have been held apart from the Church of 
Rome by age-long and unhappy dissidence may join with 
Us. Nothing could give Us greater happiness, nothing 
could touch Our heart so much, than that many from 
among them, if not all collectively, should pass into the 
one fold of Christ, so that We may, on the occasion of this 
great Jubilee, embrace them with special affection and 
write them down in the number of children most dear to 
Us. And We have real hopes that this precious, this most 
longed-for fruit may come as not the last result of the 
celebration of the Holy Year. It would be of great help 
for the devotion of the people and for the reaping of an 
abundant harvest if the course of the Jubilee could be 
directed and could run as in past ages, but if that cannot 
be so in its entirety, through the circumstances of the 
times or the necessities of the offices and committees 
formed to prepare and direct the coming solemnities, We 
pray God that anything lacking He will supply in abund- 
ance with the riches of His mercy. 


THE JUBILEE INDULGENCES. 

Having in mind, meanwhile, the great benefits for the 
Catholic religion and for the souls redeemed by the Prec- 
ious Blood of Jesus Christ, and, in full trust that they 
may be obtained, imploring the aid of Almighty God, 
author and giver of all good, that He may favor Our 
purpose and invite and move souls that they may be 
penitent and profit by so singular a grace, following the 
example of Our Predecessors, Roman Pontiffs, with the 
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consent of Our Venerable Brothers the Cardinals of the 
Holy Roman Church, by the authority of Almighty God, 
the Blessed Apostles Peter and Paul and Our own, for 
the glory of God Himself, for the salvation of souls and 
the increase of the Catholic Church, by these Letters 
We notify and promulgate, and We will that there be 
notified and promulgated, the universal and great Jubilee 
in this Holy City, which shall begin from First Vespers 
of the Nativity of Our Lord of the year 1924, and shall 
close with First Vespers of the Nativity of Our Lord of 
the year 1925. In the course of this Holy Year We grant 
and impart in the Lord fullest indulgence, remission and 
pardon of their sins to all the faithful of both sexes who, 
having confessed and communicated, shall visit the 
basilicas of St. Peter, St. Paul, St. John Lateran, St. 
Mary Major, and pray for Our intention at least once a 
day “for twenty days,” continuous or interpolated, natural 
or ecclesiastic—to be reckoned, that is, from First Vespers 
of one day to sunset of the following day—if they reside 
in Rome; “for ten days” only if they come from abroad. 
You know, beloved children, what are, in general, the 
intentions of the Roman Pontiff; this Jubilee, however, 
gives Us occasion to ask of Almighty God something in 
particular which you too will ask together with Us. We 
mean Peace, not so much the peace written in treaties as 
that impressed on souls, that which must be restored 
among the people. It may not indeed be so far off as it 
was in past times; nevertheless, it is farther off than Our 
hopes and the hopes of all would desire. If, then, you 
who live in Rome and you who come here, with your souls 
purified of sin and lit up by charity, pray at the tombs 
of the Apostles for such a precious blessing, shall it not 
be that we may hope that Christ the Prince of Peace. 
who once calmed with a gesture the waves of the Sea 
of Galilee, moved at last with pity for His people, may 
ordain that the storms by which now for go long Europe 
has been overcome may be checked and calmed? And 
further, Our intention is that all who live in Rome or 
come to Rome to gain the privileges of the Jubilee should 
offer in unfailing prayer to the goodness of Almighty God 
another matter which is a source of thought and prayer to 
Us, and of great import for religion, that is that all non- 
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Catholics may seek refuge in the true Church of Jesus 
Christ, also that conditions in Palestine may finally be 
ordered and arranged in the way required by the rights 
of the Catholic religion. For those who, in Rome, are 
prevented by illness or other legitimate cause, on the 
journey: are prevented from finishing it, or perhaps are 
overtaken by death, and cannot carry out, possibly cannot 
even begin, the established number of days and visits, We 
modify what We have established above for gaining the 
privileges of the Jubilee, in such way that, confessed and 
communicated, they may share in the Jubilee Indulgences 
as if they had really visited the basilicas above mentioned. 


INVITATION TO RoME. 


Nothing remains to Us now, beloved children, but to 
ask you, to invite you all most lovingly to Rome, that you 
may profit by the treasures which Holy Mother Church 
holds out to you. And do not delay, in these times when 
all are hastening after material gain, to hasten also for 
faith and duty of conscience. Remember, too, how great 
has been in past times the number of pilgrims of every 
class who have made long, troublesome, and sometimes 
dangerous journeys to this beloved city, and who in their 
desire for eternal beatitude were stayed by no discomfort. . 
If in your journey or your stay in Rome some annoyance, 
some discomfort comes to you, not only will that, if borne 
in the spirit of penitence, help you to gain pardon in 
greater abundance, but it will be compensated by comforts 
of every sort. For you will see in Rome the city which 
the Saviour of men, Jesus Christ, chose to be the centre 
of religion and the perpetual see of His Vicar, the city 
whence flow forth to you the purest fountains of holy 
doctrine and celestial pardon. Here are awaiting you the 
good wishes of the common Father of you all, loved by 
you and loving you. Here you will find open to you the 
most ancient burial places, the sepulchres of the Princes 
of the Apostles, the venerated relics of the glorious 
Marytrs, the temples which throughout the ages have been 
built in honor of God and the Saints with so much 
splendor and art that they have always been and always 
will be objects of admiration to the whole world. And if 
with devotion and with due prayer you visit these Christian 
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monuments, you will return to your countries with your 
faith marvelously strengthened, and your will animated 
with higher purpose. Nor, for that reasan, will you be 
able to stay in Rome as do the travelers and visitors of 
every day. You will avoid all profane distraction, you 
will be imbued with the spirit of penitence, farthest re- 
moved from the naturalism of today, modest in counte- 
nance, in bearing, and above all in dress, you will be 
thinking of nothing but the salvation of your souls. And 
We know well that to aid you in your pilgrimage there 
will be the diligent care of your Bishops. For, indeed, 
they themselves will preside over and accompany the 
pilgrimages or will appoint to lead them priests and worthy 
laymen under whose guidance they may be well arranged 
and carried through with religious devotion. That these 
Our Letters may be more easily brought to the knowledge 
of all the faithful, We desire that copies of them, signed 
by a public notary and bearing the seal of an ecclesiastical 
dignitary, may be of the same effect as if the original were 


read. 





The Music of the Catholic Church 
Rr. Rev. Witt1aAM Turner, D.D. 
Reprinted from the “Catholic Union and Times” 


OLI Domino Cantabat—she sang to the Lord alone.” 
Words taken from the Acts of St. Cecelia, Virgin 
and Martyr. 

The Catholic Church has converted to the service of 
God every good and useful thing that God Himself has 
given us or that has been developed by the intelligence and 
ingenuity of man. She believes with St. Paul that “To 
those who love God all things cooperate unto good.” She 
has welcomed knowledge, provided it be true knowledge, 
and have reverence in it, and she has used it to illustrate 
spiritual truth, to open our minds to an enlightened appre- 
ciation of God’s dealings with us, and to increase among 
men a knowledge of God and His ways. She has taken up 
the work of education in order that little children may not 
be deprived of their rightful spiritual inheritance. She con- 
siders it her duty to teach them the elements of knowledge, 
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so that, while there is yet time, they may learn about God 
and their eternal destiny. She has taken holdgof the arts by 
which life is made beautiful and enjoyable, and fostered 
them in order to adorn the house of God, to praise Him 
more fittingly, to bring Him home to our minds and hearts 
through our innate love of the beautiful. Thus we have 
ecclesiastical song and story, we have architecture, sculp- 
ture and painting enlisted in the service of the Church, 
promoted, protected and developed by-the Church, for a 
purpose at once spiritual and artistic, the purpose of lead- 
ing us to the love of God and of sacred things by means 
of the emotions and sentiments with which He has -en- 
dowed us. 

It would be strange, indeed, if in calling to her aid these 
various influences, the Church had overlooked or neglected 
the art of music. For music, the oldest, perhaps of all the 
arts, has exerted a powerful influence on human life. 
From the cradle to the grave, and beyond the grave, it 
has inspired and consoled. It has soothed our sorrows, 
alleviated our sufferings, incited to daring deeds and lifted 
the gloom from grief that lies too deep for tears. It has 
softened the harshness of manual labor, it has given in- 
spiration to the thinker and the artist in other lines. It | 
has inspired the patriot, put heart in the warrior and given 
peace to the troubled and despondent. It has been the 
expression of all true love, of love of home, of love of 
country, of love within the family circle, love of the poor 
and afflicted, love of the weak and helpless, love of high 
aims and noble purposes, love of all things beautiful, love 
of God. All these noble impulses and sentiments music 
has inspired and sustained. All these grand purposes 
music has served. But the servant, alas, has sometimes 
become the master, and music, serving at times the evil 
and malicious, has become the tyrant of man, the instru- 
ment of the devil. To those who use it well it has been 
a blessing ; to those who use it for ill it has been a curse. 
Degraded from its high purposes, it has served sin. It 
has damned as well as saved human souls, becoming even 
the subtle betrayer of innocence, and, its lowest degrada- 
tion of all the expression of hatred of God. 

How, I ask, could the Church overlook or neglect an 
influence so powerful for good or evil? The answer is 
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that she has not done so. Even in the old dispensation, 
under the céfmmands of God Himself, music was used to 
accompany and enhance Divine worship in the temple, and 
elsewhere to sing the praises of the Lord. The day He 
delivered His chosen people out of the hands of the Egyp- 
tians “Moses and the children of Israel sang this canticle 
to the Lord, and said: “Let us sing to the Lord, for he 
is gloriously magnified, the horse and the rider he hath 
thrown into the sea” (Exodus xv.) The inspired psalms 
of the royal singer were sung, as we know, to the accom- 
paniment of musical instruments, so that St. Paul was 
but recommending an existing custom when he exhorted 
the Ephesians to sing hymns and spiritual canticles “sing- 
ing and making melody” in their hearts to the Lord. 

‘But the Church, even at an early date, began to develop 
a sacred music of her own, adapting it to the liturgical 
action and suiting it to the ceremonies and rites of the 
Mass and other solemn acts of devotion. From those 
early days down to our own time she has been guided by 
the same principles. She has developed her own music 
that has some things, indeed, in common with secular 
music, but ever and always she has insisted that sacred 
music must edify and elevate, and so serve the purpose 
for which Divine service is held. She has given the utmost 
freedom of development within these lines; freedom of 
technical improvement; freedom of genius to compose, 
adapt and arrange; freedom of talent to perfect voice and 
expression ; but by education and by legislation she has al- 
ways endeavored to preserve the distinctive character of 
sacred music and prevent it from losing sight of its pur- 
pose, to glorify, praise and worship God. 

Because the Church has done this so successfully, her 
music has a place of its own in the. history of music. It 
has merited the eloquent praise of many of the great 
composers, even of those who are not of our Faith, but 
who are capable of judging. But, more than that, the 
music of our Church has endeared itself to generation 
after generation of our Catholic people. It has given 
splendor and impressiveness to the ceremonies that mean 
so much for them. It has sweetened the lives of people, 
soothed their sorrows, given elevation to their gladness, 
softened their grief, and lifted their souls in moments of 
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depression. The music of the Church is part of the at- 
tractiveness of the Church for people of every station of 
life ; it is a golden link that joins them to the glorious past, 
to the age of the martyrs and the ages of Faith. And, 
above all, it has brought them nearer to God, it has 
brought God nearer to them, it has often been a powerful 
factor in recalling those who have wandered away, and it 
has made the eternal truths of salvation ineffably dear to 
all true Catholic souls. 

When we give credit to the Catholic Church for having 
developed a sacred music of her own, let us not fail to 
observe also that she has done this in her own way and 
by means which once more showed forth her wisdom, her 
profound knowledge of human nature, or, as some style 
it, her genius for organization. She tamed, so to speak, 
the wild art of pagan music, she adapted the solemn 
strains of Hebrew psalmody and perfected them, she 
encouraged composition and voice-training, she invented 
instruments and developed them; but she did all this under 
the patronage of a most attractive Christian saint whom 
she named patroness of sacred music. The saints show 
forth the infinite variety of God’s gifts. Some, by their 
zeal, converted whole nations to the Faith, some by their 
courage and their constancy were witnesses or martyrs of 
the truth of the Faith; some showed forth in their charity 
the infinite love of God; some by their chastity His in- 
expressible holiness; some by their learning shadowed 
feebly His boundless wisdom; and many in one way or 
another showed some element of Christian perfection 
worthy of our imitation. All this the Church has put to 
account in constituting one saint the patron of missioners, 
another the patron of those who suffer for Christ, another 
the patron of charitable workers, another the patron of 
those who aspire to Christ-like purity, another the patron 
of schools.and scholars, and so, all along the line of Cath- 
olic individual effort, the Church has furnished each with 
a heavenly patron and helper to whom he can-have re- 
course. As patroness of sacred music the Church selected 
the youthful Roman maiden, who, while the worldly and 
probably lascivious strains of pagan music were singing 
in the ears of other listeners, “sang in her heart to God 
alone.” For her charity and chastity an angel had crowned 
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her with roses and lilies. For the purity of her intention 
in singing “to God alone” the Church has crowned her as 
patroness of sacred music. What more fitting qualification 
could she have for that honor? To “sing to God alone.” 
They sing best in Church who sing as she did. They alone 
can sing the music of the Church as it ought to be sung, 
who sing it with this purest of all motives and with no 
thought of worldly praise. 





The Liturgy of the Mass 


Rev. WILt1AM BuscH 
Reprinted from the “Catholic Bulletin,” St. Paul, Minn, 


HREE summers ago, in June 1920, I attended the 
Gregorian Congress in New York, when some three 
thousand parochial school children were gathered in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral on three successive days to sing the 
Mass with one voice in the old Gregorian chant. It was 
the first great public expression of the grand idea of the 
Rev. Dr. Shields and of Mrs. Justine B. Ward, the ad- 
vancement of the program of Pope Pius X, the, restora- 
tion of the liturgical chant through little children. It was 
a thrilling and inspiring sample of the supreme act of 
Divine worship, the great drama of the Mass, properly 
rendered “ex ore infantium,.” It seemed to me the begin- 
ning of the realization of an almost extravagant hope; 
it seemed something so full of promise that when I looked 
for a phrase to express what it meant to me, I found it 
in a breviary lesson which I read on one of the days of 
the congress: “And the Lord said to Samuel (to the child 
Samuel), ‘Behold I do a thing in Israel and whosoever 
shall hear both his ears shall ring.’ ” 

There may have been present some who had ears and 
did not hear, but as for me, the significance of the Chil- 
dren’s Mass at the Gregorian Congress in New York in 
1920 has not ceased to ring in my ears. The wonderful 
. work of Dr. Shields and Mrs. Ward goes on in the schools 
throughout the country, and every now and then we shall 
hear more and more public expression of it, until at length 
the Mass will again be the great drama of Divine worship 
in which the body of the Faithful will take due part. 
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The Mass is not a private prayer: it is the great public 
prayer of Christ and His Church. And therefore it is 
properly high Mass and not low Mass. For long years 
in the history of the Church, low Mass was rare; and 
when it became more frequent it was still the exception; 
the high Mass remains always the ordinary and proper 
form for the celebration of the great prayer of Christ 
and His Church. 

HicH anp Low Mass 

Pastors still remind their people that the Sunday high 
Mass is “the parish Mass.” But for various reasons, and 
in the larger city parishes especially, people unfortunately 
are coming to regard the low Mass as quite equivalent to 
the high Mass. Whether because they wish to give less of 
their time or because modern high Mass music does not 
impress them, they crowd to the low Masses and leave the 
high Mass poorly attended. Instead of regarding the low 
Mass as an unfortunate abbreviation of the high Mass, 
they regard the high Mass as the low Mass with the addi- 
tion of some music which means little to them and very 
little beyond music. And the low Mass comes to be re- 
garded more and more as something that the priest does 
at the altar while the people engage in private prayer as 
they wish, sometimes saying the Rosary, sometimes read- 
ing from a book prayers which may be or may not be re- 
lated to the Mass. Now all this means an increasing igno- 
rance of the liturgy, that is, of the official, corporate prayer 
of the Church, our great Christian family prayer in which 
we being many are made one in Christ. 


MISSAL FOR THE Laity. 

But there are signs of new growth in the midst of decay, 
signs of desire on the part of an ever-increasing number 
to know the Mass more intimately and to take closer part 
in it. One of these signs is the growing number of those 
who use the Missal at Mass. They have discovered that 
the best prayer book for the Mass is the one that the 
priest has at the altar. They have the English translation 
‘of the Latin Missal; they follow with the priest word by 
word; they are linked with every movement; they stand 
or kneel or are seated and they know why; when the priest 
turns to them from time to time, reminding himself and 
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them that all are one, and says: “Dominus vobiscum—the 
Lord be with you, brethren,” they reply: “And with you 
too, Father”; and when he cries out: “Sursum corda— 
lift up your hearts,” they all, and not the little altar boy 
alone, are ready to respond: “Indeed, we have them lifted 
up unto the Lord.” The use of the Missal has taught 
them that the Mass is theirs as they never knew before. 

When people get that far they will be quick to see the 
next step. To one who knows the Missal well, the Mass 
evidently ought to be high Mass and not low Mass. The 
wonderful words of the Missal stir the reader to exclama- 
tion; the thoughts, the emotions of the Mass literature 
plead for utterance, they beg to be sounded aloud. Who- 
ever reads the Missal is not satisfied to read it; he wants 
to sing it. 

Now, it will not be enough to send him to the present- 
day high Mass to hear a choir sing. It is his own soul 
’ that is stirred and that desires to sound the praises of 

God. He wishes to be a doer and not just a hearer. And 
the Mass itself does not want an audience; it wants a 
congregation united in prayer. in prayer so alive that it 
sings—and the only audience is God on high. 

PresENT-Day Music 


There is something amiss with the music of our present- 
day high Mass—even when it is good music as music, 
and even after it has eliminated some of the operatic 
extremes that had such vogue before the reforms of Pope 
Pius X. I do not altogether wonder at the people’s pref- 
erence for the low Mass. How rare is the church in 
which one may find the music really fulfilling its proper 
function; which I take to be the expression in song of the 
ideas and emotions of the Mass as the prayer of all the 
people united in Christ. And that is why the Children’s 
Mass at the Gregorian Congress rings in my ears and rings 
again when I hear it sounded by our own children in St. 
Paul. 

Why does our present-dav high Mass music fail to 
satisfy me—and many more, I dare say? Firstly, I think, 
because it lacks community character. Whether sung bv 
a large or a small choir, it lacks cemmunity character. It 
is rendered by a select choir and not by the whole congre- 
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gation, and it is such that this must be the case. It is 
the expression of the concepts and the emotions of the 
composer; he may be a great musician and a devout 
Christian, but he expresses himself and not the com- 
munity. In varying degree all our ordinary modern Mass 
music seems to me to be of this individualistic character. 
And being made so at the start by the composer, it con- 
tinues so in the work of the choir. 


THE GREGORIAN CHANT. 


The old Gregorian Chant, on the contrary, is community 
song, not only because it is one voice but because it comes 
down to us from an age that was strong in consciousness 
of Christian solidarity, when men thought as individuals 
indeed but as individuals united in one mind and heart 
in the one body of the Church, the mystic Body of Christ. 
Hence the Gregorian Chant always carries the feeling of 
the Communion of Saints. Whether the “common” parts 
are sung by the whole congregation, or the “proper” parts 
are sung by a choir, or the Preface or Pater Noster by the 
priest alone, everyone feels without effort that this song 
is his own prayer in which he has a part in Christ and in 
the Church. It is song truly “im una voce,” as we say in 
the words of the Preface. The lover of the Missal is 
satisfied even though he be not yet able actually to sing; 
he sings with a “song of desire” and he sees in the 
distance the day when all will enter with voice and heart. 

And then, secondly, our present-day high Mass music 
fails to satisfy because it is weak in prayer-value. It is 
music first and prayer second, if you will. The composer. 
however good Christian he may be, is apt to think first of 
the music-beauty of his composition. The choir, I imagine, 
is apt to be distracted from prayer in its strivings for 
harmonies and shadings. And to judge from the remarks 
of the “‘audience,” it was music that they heard and not 
prayer, prayer in which they had part. 

The Gregorian Chant is prayer sung—not merely music 
rendered in a house of prayer and during Divine service. 
It is first of all the Missal, and secondly the Missal sung. 
You may hear it sung indifferently well, and it is still 
prayer; you may hear it sung exquisitely, and then its 
beauty is more than human words can say; you may hear it 
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This was the splendid conception of authority, civil and 
ecclesiastical, that dominated every other glory of this 
Middle Age. The long night of the Dark Age gave place 
to all the splendors of this glorious day. “Senseless man, 
that which thou sowest is not quickened, except it die 
first.” (I Cor. xv. 36.) “The crowd of unknown saints 
whose names fill the calendars and live, some of them, only 
in the titles of our churches, mainly represent the age of 
heroic spiritual ventures, of which we see glimpses in the 
story of St. Boniface, the Apostle of Germany, of St. Co- 
lumban and St. Gall wandering from Ireland to reclaim 
the barbarians of the Burgundian deserts, and of the 
shores of the Swiss lakes. 

It was among men like these—men who were termed 
emphatically “men of religion”’—that the new races first 
saw the example of life ruled by a great’and serious pur- 
pose, which yet was not one of ambition or the excitement 
of war; a life of deliberate and steady industry, of hard 
and uncomplaining labor ; a life as full of activity in peace, 
of stout and brave work as a warrior’s was wont to be 
in the camp, on the march, in the battle. It was in these 
men, and in the Christianity which they taught, and which 
inspired and governed them, that the fathers of our mod- 
ern nations first saw exemplified the sense of human re- 
sponsibility ; first learned the nobleness of a ruled and dis- 
ciplined life; first enlarged their thoughts of the uses of 
existence ; first were taught the dignity and sacredness of 
honest toil. 

These great axioms of modern life passed silently from 
the special homes of religious employment to those of 
civil; from the cloisters and cells of men, who, when they 
were not engaged in worship, were engaged in field work 
or book work—clearing the forest, extending cultivation, 
multiplying manuscripts—to the guild of the craftsman, 
the shop of the trader, the study of the scholar. Religion 
generated and fed these ideas of what was manly and 
worthy in man. Once started, they were reinforced from 
other sources ; thought and experience enriched, corrected, 
and co-ordinated them. But it was the power and sanc- 
tion of a religion and a creed which first broke men into 
their yoke that now seems so easy, gradually wrought 
their charm over human restlessness, and indolence, and 
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pride, gradually reconciled mankind to the ideas and the 
ideas to mankind, gradually impressed them on that vague 
but yet real thing which we call the general thought and 
mind of a nation.”—(Dean Church, “Christianity and the 
Teutonic Races,” p. 241.) 


THE O_p CALUMNY 


These ripe scholars who pay such splendid tribute to 
the civilizing influence of the Catholic Church in the Dark 
Ages were non-Catholics. Why does the old calumny 
persist then that the Church loves to keep the world in 
darkness because she kept it dark and ignorant and bar- 
barous until Reformation enlightenment came to dispel 
the clouds that hung over intellectual Europe? The only 
reason is that it has been repeated so often by ignorant 
and half educated people that they begin to believe in the 
end that it is true, all the facts of history to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Oh, yes, but how do you account for the existence of 
the serf? The institution of serfdom was only a little 
better than slavery? We suppose you want to know why 
the Church didn’t make all the serfs millionaires, a feat 
Protestantism has succeeded in accomplishing in our 
times! Our answer is that the Church found the serf 
nearly a slave and made a freeman out of him in due time. 

She was not the cause of serfdom any more than she 
was the cause of the Dark Ages in which serfdom existed. 
It took a violent physical struggle, and an intense physical 
effort to save Europe at all from the savage attack against 
civilized man made by Islam and barbarian alike. The 
Church won. After winning, the Church, instead of being 
surrounded and supported by Roman civilization as in the 
first five hundred years of her existence, found herself 
living in the midst of the Feudal system. Feudalism was 
a direct result of the military struggle carried on during 
these centuries so briefly reviewed. We have a fairly 
accurate idea of what Feudalism was, but exactly how it 
came into existence is even still largely a matter of con- 
jecture. Perhaps the following theory is as good as any 
other in accounting for the facts 
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them that all are one, and says: “Dominus vobiscum—the 
Lord be with you, brethren,” they reply: “And with you 
too, Father”; and when he cries out: “Sursum corda— 
lift up your hearts,” they all, and not the little altar boy 
alone, are ready to respond: “Indeed, we have them lifted 
up unto the Lord.” The use of the Missal has taught 
them that the Mass is theirs as they never knew before. 

When people get that far they will be quick to see the 
next step. To one who knows the Missal well, the Mass 
evidently ought to be high Mass and not low Mass. The 
wonderful words of the Missal stir the reader to exclama- 
tion; the thoughts, the emotions of the Mass literature 
plead for utterance, they beg to be sounded aloud. Who- 
ever reads the Missal is not satisfied to read it; he wants 
to sing it. 

Now, it will not be enough to send him to the present- 
day high Mass to hear a choir sing. It is his own soul 
‘ that is stirred and that desires to sound the praises of 

God. He wishes to be a doer and not just a hearer. And 
the Mass itself does not want an audience; it wants a 
congregation united in prayer. in prayer so alive that it 
sings—and the only audience is God on high. 


PrESENT-Day Music 


There is something amiss with the music of our present- 
day high Mass—even when it is good music as music, 
and even after it has eliminated some of the operatic 
extremes that had such vogue before the reforms of Pope 
Pius X. I do not altogether wonder at the people’s pref- 
erence for the low Mass. How rare is the church in 
which one may find the music really fulfilling its proper 
function; which I take to be the expression in song of the 
ideas and emotions of the Mass as the prayer of all the 
people united in Christ. And that is why the Children’s 
Mass at the Gregorian Congress rings in my ears and rings 
again when I hear it sounded by our own children in St. 
Paul. 

Why does our present-dav high Mass music fail to 
satisfy me—and many more, I dare say? Firstly, I think, 
because it lacks community character. Whether sung bv 
a large or a small choir, it lacks cemmunity character. It 
is rendered by a select choir and not by the whole congre- 
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gation, and it is such that this must be the case. It is 
the expression of the concepts and the emotions of the 
composer; he may be a great musician and a devout 
Christian, but he expresses himself and not the com- 
munity. In varying degree all our ordinary modern Mass 
music seems to me to be of this individualistic character. 
And being made so at the start by the composer, it con- 
tinues so in the work of the choir. 


THE GREGORIAN CHANT. 


The old Gregorian Chant, on the contrary, is community 
song, not only because it is one voice but because it comes 
down to us from an age that was strong in consciousness 
of Christian solidarity, when men thought as individuals 
indeed but as individuals united in one mind and heart 
in the one body of the Church, the mystic Body of Christ. 
Hence the Gregorian Chant always carries the feeling of 
the Communion of Saints. Whether the “common” parts 
are sung by the whole congregation, or the “proper” parts 
are sung by a choir, or the Preface or Pater Noster by the 
priest alone, everyone feels without effort that this song 
is his own prayer in which he has a part in Christ and in 
the Church. It is song truly “in una voce,” as we say in 
the words of the Preface. The lover of the Missal is 
satisfied even though he be not yet able actually to sing; 
he sings with a “song of desire” and he sees in the 
distance the day when all will enter with voice and heart. 

And then, secondly, our present-day high Mass music 
fails to satisfy because it is weak in prayer-value. It is 
music first and prayer second, if you will. The composer. 
however good Christian he may be, is apt to think first of 
the music-beauty of his composition. The choir, I imagine, 
is apt to be distracted from prayer in its strivings for 
harmonies and shadings. And to judge from the remarks 
of the “‘audience,” it was music that they heard and not 
prayer, prayer in which they had part. 

The Gregorian Chant is prayer sung—not merely music 
rendered in a house of prayer and during Divine service. 
It is first of all the Missal, and secondly the Missal sung. 
You may hear it sung indifferently well, and it is still 
prayer; you may hear it sung exquisitely, and then its 
beauty is more than human words can say; you may hear it 
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at its best, and if you have not the spirit of prayer, 
then though You possess a most delicate sense of beauty 
in music, you will miss the most of it. 


TRUE AND FALSE. 


“But,” it will be said, “we have had Gregorian Chant 
these many years and its excellence is not so evident.” 
Yes. And we have had these many years so called “gothic” 
churches, and church supply houses sell “gothic” altars and 
“gothic” whatnots. That is why we need to learn from a 
Ralph Adams Cram or a John T. Comes (whom we wish 
that God had left longer with us). Great teachers such 
as they have taught us to distinguish the true from the 
false, the genuine from that which was misnamed and 
misunderstood. And I think we may liken to their work 
that which is being.done for Gregorian Chant by Mrs. 
Justine B. Ward and her colaborers, a work which has in 
view not only the correct rendition of the chant by a few 
but the making of it a vital possession of all the people. . . 


Hope FOR THE FUTURE. 


There are other things, too, besides music. All the arts 
must be brought back again to the place they once had in 
the service of God. Mr. Cram has said that a pontifical 
Mass as celebrated, say, in Chartres or Rheims or West- 
minster, in the fourteenth century, was undoubtedly the 
greatest work of art that the human mind has ever con- 
ceived or human intelligence brought into being. We still 
have all around us the styles of vestments and ornaments 
_ of some centuries of bad taste. But let us be patient. 
Many are the workers who in their various spheres work 
with one mind for the winning back of our almost lost 
inheritance. May God bless those who are doing a 
great part in bringing back the ancient song of the Mass 
and who wisely sow the good seed in the fertile hearts of 
little children. 
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The Church and the Serf in the Dark 
Ages 
. Rev. J. C. HarrincTton 


E have got some idea now of the tremendous under- 

taking which faced the Church during the Dark 
Ages. For almost six hundred years the fate of drone and 
of civilization hung in the balance. Christianity saved Eu- 
rope and Europe saved civilization. Europe christianized 
and civilized was Christendom. This was Europe until 
the Reformation. The Dark Ages and the Middle Ages 
together make up the Great Thousand Years. The most 
august, the most sublime institution in all Europe during 
these ten centuries was the Catholic Church. There was 
no other Church. ; 

Over against the Church, supreme in spiritual things. 
stood the Holy Roman Empire, supreme in temporal 
things. Europe was one unified society under the Papacy 
and the Empire. “The theory of the Mediaeval Empire 
is that of an universal Christian monarchy. The Roman 
Empire and the Catholic Church are two aspects of one 
society, a society ordained by the divine will to spread it- 
self over the whole world. Of this society Rome is 
marked out by divine decree as the predestined capital, the 
chief seat alike of spiritual and of temporal rule. At the 
head of this society, in its temporal character as an em- 
pire, stands the temporal chief of Roman Christendom, 
the Roman Caesar. At its head, in its spiritual character 
as a Church, stands the spiritual chief of Christendom, 
the Roman Pontiff. Caesar and Pontiff alike rule by di- 
vine right, each as God’s immediate Vicar within his own 
sphere. Each ruler is bound to the other by the closest 
ties. The Caesar is the Advocate of the Roman Church, 
bound to defend her by the temporal arm. against all tem- 
poral enemies. The Pontiff, on the other hand, though 
the Caesar holds his rank, not of him, but by an independ- 
ent divine commission, has the lofty privilege of admitting 
the Lord of the World to his high office, of hallowing the 
Lord’s anointed, and of making him in some sort a par- 
taker in the mysterious privileges of the priesthood.”— 
(Freeman, “The Holy Roman Empire” Essays.) 
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This was the splendid conception of authority, civil and 
ecclesiastical, that dominated every other glory of this 
Middle Age. The long night of the Dark Age gave place 
to all the splendors of this glorious day. “Senseless man, 
that which thou sowest is not quickened, except it die 
first.” (I Cor. xv. 36.) “The crowd of unknown saints 
whose names fill the calendars and live, some of them, only 
in the titles of our churches, mainly represent the age of 
heroic spiritual ventures, of which we see glimpses in the 
story of St. Boniface, the Apostle of Germany, of St. Co- 
lumban and St. Gall wandering from Ireland to reclaim 
the barbarians of the Burgundian deserts, and of the 
shores of the Swiss lakes. 

It was among men like these—men who were termed 
emphatically “men of religion”—that the new races first 
saw the example of life ruled by a great’and serious pur- 
pose, which yet was not one of ambition or the excitement 
of war; a life of deliberate and steady industry, of hard 
and uncomplaining labor ; a life as full of activity in peace, 
of stout and brave work as a warrior’s was wont to be 
in the camp, on the march, in the battle. It was in these 
men, and in the Christianity which they taught, and which 
inspired and governed them, that the fathers of our mod- 
ern nations first saw exemplified the sense of human re- 
sponsibility ; first learned the nobleness of a ruled and dis- 
ciplined life; first enlarged their thoughts of the uses of 
existence; first were taught the dignity and sacredness of 
honest toil. 

These great axioms of modern life passed silently from 
the special homes of religious employment to those of 
civil; from the cloisters and cells of men, who, when they 
were not engaged in worship, were engaged in field work 
or book work—clearing the forest, extending cultivation, 
multiplying. manuscripts—to the guild of the craftsman, 
the shop of the trader, the study of the scholar. Religion 
generated and fed these ideas of what was manly and 
worthy in man. Once started, they were reinforced from 
other sources ; thought and experience enriched, corrected, 
and co-ordinated them. But it was the power and sanc- 
tion of a religion and a creed which first broke men into 
their yoke that now seems so easy, gradually wrought 
their charm over human restlessness, and indolence, and 
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pride, gradually reconciled mankind to the ideas and the 
ideas to mankind, gradually impressed them on that vague 
but yet real thing which we call the general thought and 
mind of a nation.”—(Dean Church, “Christianity and the 
Teutonic Races,” p. 241.) 


THE OL_p CALUMNY 


These ripe scholars who pay such splendid tribute to 
the civilizing influence of the Catholic Church in the Dark 
Ages were non-Catholics. Why does the old calumny 
persist then that the Church loves to keep the world in- 
darkness because she kept it dark and ignorant and bar- 
barous until Reformation enlightenment came to dispel 
the clouds that hung over intellectual Europe? The only 
reason is that it has been repeated so often by ignorant 
and half educated people that they begin to believe in the 
end that it is true, all the facts of history to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Oh, yes, but how do you account for the existence of 
the serf? The institution of serfdom was only a little 
better than slavery? We suppose you want to know why 
the Church didn’t make all the serfs millionaires, a feat 
Protestantism has succeeded in accomplishing in our 
times! Our answer is that the Church found the serf 
nearly a slave and made a freeman out of him in due time. 

She was not the cause of serfdom any more than she 
was the cause of the Dark Ages in which serfdom existed. 
It took a violent physical struggle, and an intense physical 
effort to save Europe at all from the savage attack against 
civilized man made by Islam and barbarian alike. The 
Church won. After winning, the Church, instead of being 
surrounded and supported by Roman civilization as in the 
first five hundred years of her existence, found herself 
living in the midst of the Feudal system. Feudalism was 
a direct result of the military struggle carried on during 
these centuries so briefly reviewed. We have a fairly 
accurate idea of what Feudalism was, but exactly how it 
came into existence is even still largely a matter of con- 
jecture. Perhaps the following theory is as good as any 
other in accounting for the facts, 
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After the break up of the Roman Empire, Europe was 
overrun by barbarian tribes. Orderly government had 
broken down. There are always to be found at such pe- 
riods men of prey who take full advantage of their oppor- 
tunities for plunder. Brigands or robber knights, if you 
prefer a nicer word, made their appearance everywhere 
in Western Europe and preyed on the quiet and more in- 
dustrious part of the population. These hard working 
people found it necessary and very expedient to be per- 
manently organized for self preservation. It was neces- 
sary for the community to carry on a dual vocation of 
agriculture and self-defense. 

Thus did part of the clan become fighting men, while 
another part agreed to support these more adventurous 
spirits in return for the military security they afforded 
them. In these good old days men were not too proud to 
fight for their rights. Out of this arrangement gradually 
arose the Feudal manor, the fighting men becoming a 
class apart claiming rights and privileges over the non- 
combatant section of the citizens. The chieftains of the 
fithting men became the lords of the manors, the soldiers 
were their retainers. They would sally forth from their 
strong places and impose their lordship on other weaker 
clans, and divide the conquered territory among their vic- 
torious followers. These conquered peoples became the 
serfs. In some cases the Feudal bond would be the result 
of contract or agreement, because some district would 
lack the mighty protection of some powerful overlord. 

“Briefly it was this: the passing of actual government 
from the hands of the old Roman provincial centers of 
administration into the hands of each small local society 
and its lord. On such basis there was a reconstruc- 
tion of society from below: these local lords associating 
themselves under greater men, and these again holding 
together in great national groups under a national over- 
lord. In the violence of the struggle through which Chris- 
tendom passed, town and village, valley and castle, had 
often. to defend itself alone.” (Europe and the Faith, 
Belloc.) 

A Great CHANGE 

The Church has changed the slave of more barbaric 

times into the serf of these beginnings of the Middle Ages. 
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He could no longer be bought and sold like chattels. Lords 
might transfer the soil to which he was inseparably at- 
tached, but he tilled the land for his own benefit, and for 
his family, and built them a permanent home thereon. 
He paid some rent to his master, and fought by his side 
in battle. It was not complete freedom, but it was slavery 
greatly mitigated. 

The Church was not satisfied with the condition of 
serfdom. She put forth every effort to better the condi- 
tion. She provided for the serfs moral and religious wel- 
fare and the enforcement of laws protecting them in what- 
ever legal rights they had. Economically their lot was 
not so hard as that of the majority of laborers today. 
Their person and property were their own. Their serv- 
ices to the feudal lord were restricted to certain days and 
seasons. The Church in Germany and England imposed 
severe penances, sometimes of two or three years’ dura- 
tion, for selling serfs. Masters guilty of killing a serf 
were treated as if they had killed a freeman. She de- 
fended him not only in his rights against the powerful, 
but when he was in need through sickness or misfortune 
she took him into her hospices, clothed and fed and shel- 
tered him. 

The Church could no more abolish serfdom altogether 
without a bloody revolution than she could abolish slavery 
in the Roman Empire, still she was now as interested in 
the welfare of the serf as she had been formerly in that 
of the slave. Great numbers of serfs were liberated com- 
pletely under her benign influence. So great was this in- 
fluence of the Church during these ages in ameliorating the 
lot of the serf population in all the countries of Europe 
that even most prejudiced writers, even Socialists who 
hate the Church, are forced to admit, with Kirkup, that 
“the Christian Church did much to soften and abolish sla- 
very and serfdom.” 

Serfs were freely admitted to the priesthood. There 
was no dignity in the power of. the Church to bestow 
‘which might not be attained by the humblest serf; and 
this at a time when, as the Protestant historian, Kemble, 
writes, the great Anglo-Saxon civilization did not legally 
recognize the very existence of the serf. The Church, ac- 
cording to another great authority, effected in spite of all 
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opposition that the lot of the serf was not one of great 
hardship. “It seems doubtful the labor exacted was more 
severe practically, or his remuneration much less than 
that of an agricultural laborer in England in 1876.” 

Malet Lambert declares: “That the spiritual and even 
temporal provisions made for the serf, attached according 
to the custom of the day to the land of some conscien- 
tious Catholic master, might well be envied by countless 
laborers in our modern civilization.” 


* SERFDOM IN OTHER CoUNTRIES 

What was true of England in this respect was equally 
true of other European countries. Lugenheim in his his- 
tory of serfdom in Europe says splendid things in praise 
of Catholicity, in spite of inveterate prejudices against 
the Church. Like all historians, he admits the proverbial 
saying, that it was good for the serf to dwell under Epis- 
copal rule. “In France the emancipation of serfs and 
hereditary tenants took place earliest in the ecclesiastical 
dominions where, indeed, the condition of the dependent 
classes was always the most favorable.” (Lugenheim.) 

The resolution of Saint Crut in Scandinavia to abolish 
serfdom entirely in his dominions he ascribes solely to 
the priesthood. “Of course, the last portion of the 
eleventh century was not yet ripe for this. The clergy 
nevertheless worked with indescribable zeal to hasten the 
time for it.” The Protestant historian, Kemble, thus 
writes of the Catholic clergy in Anglo-Saxon days. 
“Whatever their class interests may from time to time 
have led them to do, let it be remembered that they ex- 
ished as a permanent mediating authority between the 
rich and the poor, the strong and the weak, and that, to 
their eternal honor, they fully comprehended and per- 
formed the duties of this noble position. To none but 
them would it have been permitted to stay the strong hand 
of power, to mitigate the just severity of the law, to hold 
out a glimmer of hope to the serf, to find a place in the 
world and a provision for the destitute, whose existence 
the state did not even recognize.” (Kemble, “The Saxons 
in England.” IT, pp. 374-375.) 





